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•  We  begin  our  career  editing  the  Coraddi 
with  more  than  a  Httle  surprise  that  this  first 
issue  should  be  so  well-balanced.  We  believe  the 
contributions  are  exceptionally  fine.  This  has 
been  a  most  successful  year  for  Coraddi,  and  we 
are  determined  to  maintain  the  standards  set  for 
us  by  Edythe  Latham  and  her  staff.  In  fact,  our 
goal  is  All-American  Honor  Rating  awarded  by 
the  National  Scholastic  Press  Association.  Our 
policy  is  two- fold:  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
literary  qualities  of  the  magazine,  and  to  make 
it  more  fundamentally  a  voice  of  the  campus. 
We  shall  print  only  the  best  of  the  writing  on 
this  campus,  for  the  best  is  certain  to  be  both 
readable  and  interesting.  Coraddi  ought  to  be  of 
value  to  every  student,  for  really  good  literature 
is  to  be  perused  and  mused  over  many  times.  The 
magazine  should  be  representative  of  fifteen 
hundred  girls  in  the  college.  The  contributors' 
list  shall  be  kept  flexible  and  large  if  we  can 
stimulate  enthusiasm  and  respect.  The  staff  is 
fortunate  in  being  composed  both  of  girls  who 
have  had  experience  on  our  college  publications 
and  those  who  are  new  to  the  work  but  who 
have  ability  and  interest.  The  staff  is  decidedly 
catholic  in  its  make-up,  the  members  being  of 
every  class  and  complexion.  So  we  greet  you  as 
we  begin  a  year  of  concentrated  endeavor  to 
instill  into  the  campus  a  literary  consciousness. 


•  In  the  recent  year  the  architectural  unity  of 
our  campus  buildings  has  been  rounded  out  in 
the  construction  of  the  Alumnae  Building.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  style  is  that  which 
is  attributed  to  Jefferson  and  it  quite  fitly  meets 
the  demands  of  the  other  buildings.  Its  charms 
lie  in  its  simplicity  and  natural  quality,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  pastoral  atmosphere  of  the 
campus.  The  building  has  long  been  needed  to 


carry  on  effectively  certain  often  neglected  parts 
of  college  activities.  It  offers  space  to  house  extra 
curricula  projects,  and  puts  them  nearer  to  the 
center  of  the  school.  It  is  felt  that  in  the  future 
the  Alumnae  Building  will  become  an  integrated 
part  of  the  whole,  quite  as  necessary  to  the  life 
here  as  the  library  or  the  science  laboratory. 

Coraddi  office  for  next  year  will  be  located 
in  the  new  building,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
the  students  will  patronize  that  office,  feeling 
that  it  is  as  much  theirs  as  the  staff's.  We  hope  it 
to  be  as  familiar  to  non-contributors  as  to  those 
who  take  an  active  part  in  the  publication. 


r--"^-^^- 


•  We  must  often  err.  We,  with  our  human 
frailness  of  perception  must  be  guilty  often 
of  misinterpreting.  How  unfortunate  also 
that  an  error  which  spoken  is  so  usually  ig- 
nored, must  become  so  vicious  when  printed. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  we,  who  by  office  are  of 
necessity  set  apart,  make  error  not  more 
often  than  our  quickly  criticizing  brethren, 
but  only  seem  to,  since  by  reason  of  that 
setting  apart,  our  mistakes  become  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  conspicuous?  We  refer  to  the  ; 
regretted  confusion  in  the  reference  made 
to  Ormandy  and  Toscanini  in  the  April 
issue  of  Coraddi.  We  offer  by  way  of  an 
"Apologia"  an  incident  borrowed  from  the  I 
annals  of  literature: 

"Why  did  you  define  pastern  as  the  knee 
of  a  horse?"  asked  a  lady  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Johnson. 

"Ignorance,  madame,"  answered  the  great 
lexicographer,  "pure  ignorance." 

EDYTHE  LATHAM.         t 


A  CONTEMPORARY  SHELLEY 


Lovely  spirit,  weary  and  frail; 
So  strong,  yet  ineffectual; 
Yet  not  the  silvery  conched  snail 
With  boneless  spine  and  liquid  skull. 
Leaving  at  most  a  shining  track 
On  a  felled  tree's  rotted  back  — 

II 

But  a  light  thing  with  fragile  wings 
To  whom  no  easy  home  was  given. 
He  cannot  flee  the  serpent's  stings 
Nor  talons  of  the  bird  of  heaven. 

Ill 

His  throat  is  invested  with  song 
(But  for  singing  he  has  no  lung) ; 
The  years  are  dark,  his  pain  is  long. 
Mayhap  these  notes  shall  go  unsung. 

SHEILA  CORLEY. 
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NARY  HAIR  ER  HIDE 


By  RUTH  W.  BAKER 


The  leaves  were  browning  nicely  under  the 
oven  of  the  autumn  sky.  Their  pungent  odor 
was  snatched  by  the  breezes  as  they  wound  over 
the  mountain  tops  pulling  the  skirts  of  the  trees. 
Somewhere  a  jay  fussed  lazily. 

Suddenly,  the  heavy  crunch  of  Sheriff  Dill- 
ingham's hob-nailed  boots  jarred  the  stillness. 
He  did  not  care,  though,  how  much  noise  he 
made  in  the  startled  forests  because  he  was 
baflfled,  and  tired,  and  angry.  He  kicked  a  rock 
and  it  went  hurtling  from  his  path  down  the 
mountain  side.  Two  curious  squirrels  came  and 
peered  excitedly  at  him  around  gnarled  limbs 
and  then  scurried  back  to  their  tree-holes  as  he 
spat  and  muttered. 

"Wal,  now,  hyar  'tis  bin  nigh  onto  two  weeks, 
an'  I  ha'in't  seen  or  heered  of  Hank  Redman 
yit.  'Pears  lak  he's  done  skipped  the  country. 
Wonder  ef  he ." 

A  far-off  hoot  of  a  tree  owl  blew  by  on  a 
gust  of  wind.  Sheriff  Dillingham  closed  his 
mouth  into  a  tight  line  and  waited.  Soon  he 
heard  three  other  hoots  in  quick  succession.  He 
silently  raised  his  calloused  hands,  cupped  them 
around  his  mouth,  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"To  whoo whoo,  whooo,  whooooo,"  he 

whistled,  and  automatically  took  out  his  worn 
leather  tobacco  pouch  as  he  sat  down.  Huge 
forefingers  loosened  the  draw-strings,  opened 
the  small  bag,  and  poured  curly  shreds  of  golden 
brown  tobacco  into  darker  brown  hands.  He 
bent  his  head  and  sniffed  contentedly  of  the 
rich  aroma.  Slowly  and  absent-mindedly  the 
same  hard  forefingers  searched  through  several 
frayed  pockets  and  finally  appeared  with  a 
small  booklet  of  thin  white  paper. 

Dillingham  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  cigarette  when  Hal  Leftrich,  better 
known  as  "Left,"  slouched  into  sight.  He  had 
torn  his  trousers  pretty  badly  around  the  knees 
the  sheriff  noticed. 

As  "Left"  sat  down  with  a  thud  on  brown 
crackling  leaves.  Sheriff  Dillingham  carefully 
lighted  his  cigarette.  Neither  man,  hard,  grizzled 


mountaineers  that  they  were,  seemed  to  know 
that  the  other  was  present.  One  smoked  and 
the  other  slowly  chewed  his  thoughts. 

Finally  Dillingham  stomped  out  his  glowing 
cigarette  butt  and  drawled: 

"Wal,  Left,  hev  you  seen  Hank  Redman  yit?" 

"No,  Ham,  nary  hair  er  hide  of  him,  plague  I 
take  him!" 

"Seen  any  of  t'other  men?" 

"Saw  Jake  down  Craggy  Ridge.  He  shore  was 
cussin'.  Hyar  it  has  bin  nigh  onto  two  weeks 
thet  we've  looked  fer  Hank  an'  we  ain't  found 
him  yit.  It  shore  made  Jake  mad  to  think  thet 
he  couldn't  find  him." 

"Yore  woman  is  shore  gonna  rare  when  she 
sees  your  looks  and  clothes,"  suddenly  offered 
the  sheriff.  "She's  gonna  be  madder  'n'  a  hornet 
when  she  comes  to  think  of  heving  to  mend 
yore  clothes  an'  git  you  spruced  up  again  'fore 
the  next  Sunday  meeting." 

"Don't  guess  as  how  I'll  be  to  home  fer  the 
next  Sunday  meeting,"  drawled  Left. 

"You  air  too!"  shouted  Dillingham.  "You 
shore  air.  Hank  Redman  is  gonna  git  kotched 
fore  tomorrow  come  noon.  No  jackass  of  a  man 
is  gonna  hide  from  me  this  long  an'  git  away 
with  it.  Do  you  hear?  Them  damn  revenoors 
thet  air  looking  fer  him  slides  up  to  me  this 
morning  an'  says  thet  ef  I  don't  kotch  him 
quick,  I  won't  hev  me  no  more  job.  They  was 
skeered  of  snakes  an'  sech  to  come  a'  looking 
fer  him  in  these  mountains,  theirselves.  An'  so 
I  hev  to  do  it.  He's  bound  to  be  in  these  hyar 
mountains.  An'  you  an'  the  boys  are  gonna  holp 
me  find  him.  I  ain't  gonna  lose  my  job,  do  you 
hear?  I  jest  ain't  a  gonna  do  it!" 

He  stopped,  suddenly  conscious  of  his  loud 
voice  and  rising  anger.  He  looked  sheepishly  at 
his  companion  and  slowly  wiped  his  wet  fore-  , 
head  with  a  vivid  bandana  handkerchief.  He ; 
scratched  his  grey  beard  and  asked: 

"Hev  you  found  Hank's  hide-out  —  whar 
he  keeps  his  still,  I  mean?  Ef  we'uns  could  find 
thet  ..." 

"Naw,  not  yit.  Ezry  is  still  looking.  He  'lows 
as  how  he'll  git  it  out'n  Sary.  Only  you  can't 
never  tell  about  these  wimmin  folk.  Sary  'lows 
as  how  she  ain't  seed  Hank  fer  three  weeks. 
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Only  no  one  believes  her.  I  saw  Ezry  last  night 
and  he  'peared  hopeful." 

Sheriff  Dillingham  pulled  a  crumpled  brown 
paper  sack  from  a  pocket  in  his  faded  blue  over- 
alls, opened  it,  and  offered  its  contents  to  Left. 
"Thought  as  how  we  might  hev  a  snatch,  an' 
then  we'd  be  on  our  way." 

Between  mouthfuls.  Left  informed  the  sheriff 
that  Bull  Simpson  had  lost  his  hat,  his  white 
panama  hat,  that  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
visiting  city  slicker  —  an  event  which  was 
greatly  upsetting  to  the  loser. 

"Meybe  it  will  take  some  of  that  thar  conceit 
en'  pride  out'n  him,"  declared  the  sheriff  as  he 
rose  and  stretched  his  lank  frame  until  the  bones 
cracked.  "Wal,  it's  time  to  be  gitting  on.  Past 
noon  now.  An'  perty  warm." 

Dillingham  strolled  slowly  out  upon  a  jutting 
crag  and  looked  down  into  the  valley  below  as 
Left  gathered  his  arms  and  legs  together.  Sud- 
denly he  shouted  excitedly  under  his  breath, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  looked  hard 
into  the  valley. 

"Thar's  Hank  Redman  down  thar!  Man  alive, 
it  be  he!  Look  a  thar.  Left!  Right  down  yonder. 
Why  he  don't  look  much  bigger  than  a  ant!  But 
it's  he.  It's  Hank!" 

Far  down  the  moimtain  side,  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  yellow  and  brown  mountain,  could  be 
discerned  the  sparse  frame  of  a  mountain  man. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  men  on  the  mountain  tops 
too,  for  he  suddenly  began  to  run. 

Dillingham  also  ran.  He  ran  down  the  moun- 
tain side  heedless  of  clutching  branches.  As  he 
ran,  he  flung  imperative  orders  over  his  shoulder. 

"Round  up  the  boys,  Left!  He's  making  fer 
the  neck  in  the  valley.  I'll  head  him  off.  Go  git 
the  men,  quick!"  and  he  disappeared  through 
some  dried  bushes  which  rustled  long  after  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

The  sheriff  did  not  feel  the  sharp  lashes  of 
outstretched  branches  as  he  clumped  hurriedly 
down  the  mountain  side,  even  though  the  cuts 
on  his  face  bled  freely.  He  only  knew  that  he 
had  to  catch  Hank  Redman,  and  now  here  was 
his  chance.  He  splashed  through  a  rushing 
stream,  because  too  many  precious  minutes 
would  be  wasted  if  he  detoured  around  it.  He 
sank  ankle  deep  in  the  cold,  soft  mud  made  by 
the  water,  and  he  reveled  in  the  coldness  as  he 
hurried  on. 

Finally,  Sheriff  Dillingham  reached  the  broad 
green  valley.  He  paused  to  get  his  directions. 
Hank  wasn't  to  be  seen  anywhere,  but  of  course 
he  hadn't  expected  to  see  him.  He  knew  about 


where  he  ought  to  be,  though.  He  was  hoping 
that  the  men  would  hurry  and  join  him  as  he 
sprinted  up  the  valley.  The  soft,  springy  grass 
made  rvmning  easy.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  get 
Hank  if  he  had  to  do  it  by  himself.  He  didn't 
dare  to  think  of  what  would  happen  to  his  wife 
and  kids  if  he  couldn't  catch  him. 

A  group  of  hard  mountain  men  appeared  at 
the  valley's  neck  and  joined  the  sheriff.  There 
were  lines  of  fatigue  upon  each  grizzled  and 
unwashed  face.  There  were  numerous  and  deep 
scratches  on  each  bare  sunburned  arm.  And  they 
were  all  fiercely  exultant. 

"Hiram  has  found  his'n  shack!"  shouted  Left. 
"It's  up  yonder,  beyond  the  neck.  He  is  shore  \ 
headed  fer  it."  ; 

The  sheriff  shook  a   damp   tangled  mat  of 
sandy  hair  from  his  forehead.  He  suddenly  felt  ■ 
as  if  he  could  sing,  only  he  knew  he  couldn't  ; 
because  he  never  had  been  able  to  carry  a  tune.  \ 

"O.K.,  Hiram.  Lead  us  to  it  and  be  pert  like,"  \ 
he  ordered.  "We  just  got  to  kotch  him  an'  we  ; 
are  a  gonna  kotch  him!" 

*****  i 

It  was  hard  for  even  the  sheriff  to  realize  that  ! 
the  thick  mass  of  undergrowth  before  him  hid  i 
a  cabin.  The  heavy  green  balsams  provided  an  / 
almost  impenetrable  screen.  But  there  it  was;  a  j 
small  log  cabin  with  a  squat  mud-daubed  chim-  ■ 
ney  growing  from  one  end.  ' 

All  at  once  a  lean  brown  dog  bounced  so  ! 
quickly  from  behind  the  sagging  bark  door  that  : 
the  group  was  startled  for  an  instant.  It  ran  j 
toward  Dillingham,  barking  furiously  and  leapt 
upon  him.  The  sheriff's  big  hands  brushed  the 
dog  away  as  if  it  were  a  fly. 

"Rush  him  quick,  men!"  he  shouted  above  i 
the  dog's  yapping,  "  'cause  he  knows  as  how  ■ 
we're  hyar  an'  we  gotta  kotch  him."  ; 

The  dog  followed  the  men  as  they  quickly  \ 
closed  around  the  cabin,  nipping  at  their  heels,  i 
Then  it  rushed  past  Dillingham  as  he  cautiously  '■ 
pushed  the  squeaking  door  further  open.  His  i 
gun  was  ready  in  his  hand.  The  sheriff  paused  j 
on  the  threshold  as  his  eyes  sought  to  pick  out  i 
the  contents  of  the  dark  room.  Then  he  whistled  ; 
surprisedly.  j 

"Left,  come  hyar."  1 

The  room  was  bare  of  furnishings  except  for  ■] 
an  old  cane-bottomed  chair,  a  rough,  hand-  j 
hewn  pine  table,  and  a  makeshift  bed  with  a  i 
mattress  of  dried  leaves.  Slumped  in  the  cane-  : 
bottomed  chair,  with  his  head  resting  upon  the 
hard  table,  was  the  tousled  head  of  a  boy  about  j 
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fifteen  years  old.  He  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
soundly. 

Sheriff  Dillingham  was  perplexed.  He  strode 
forward  and  roughly  shook  the  boy.  The  lad 
stretched  his  bare  feet,  yawned,  and  looked 
wonderingly,  then  knowingly,  at  the  sheriff. 

"Hidy,"  he  murmured. 

The  sheriflf  grunted. 

"Ware  you  a  coming  to  see  me?" 

"No.  Who're  you,  boy?" 

"Jim." 

"Jim  who?" 

"I  dunno." 

"Wal,  where'd  you  come  from?"  asked  the 
man  aggravated. 

"  'Way  over  the  ridge." 

"Where's  yore  parents?" 

"Ain't  got  none." 


"Now  look  hyar,  kid  .  .  ." 

"  'S  truth,  mister." 

"How'd  you  git  hyar?  This  ain't  yore  house." 

"Oh  yes,  it  air,  too." 

The  sheriff  turned  furiously  toward  Hiram. 
"Then  you  told  us  a  lie,  Hiram!" 

"No,  I  swear  I  hain't,  sheriff.  That  kid's  a 
lyin',"  answered  Hiram  from  one  corner  of  his 
mouth  —  the  other  was  void  of  teeth. 

"This  air  too  my  house,"  declared  the  boy. 
"An  thet  thar  is  my  dorg." 

"Thought  this  ware  Hank  Redman's  shack, 
boy,"  stated  the  sheriflf  angrily. 

"It  ware,  but  he  gev  it  to  me.  He  gev  me 
his'n  dorg,  too,  'cause  he's  done  gone  an'  went 
to  Tennessee.  An'  he  ain't  a  coming  back.  He 
left  some  time  ago  to  git  a  mule.  He'll  be  to  the 
state  line  about  now." 


Mid 


summer  s 


Night 


mare 


Now  ant  I  the  firmest  b'liever 

In  the  story  of  the  weaver. 

Like  Titania  entranced, 

I  with  am'rous  glances  glanced, 

And  with  the  flow'rs  the  loved  one  wreathed, 

And  the  softest  love-words  breathed. 

I  awaken;  glamours  pass  — 

I'm  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 

SYBIL  GURLEY. 
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MARTHA  CAREY  THOMAS 


By  BETTY  CALDER 


In  the  fall  of  1935,  Bryn  Mawr  College  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  anniversary,  bringing  to 
public  attention  once  more  one  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  rapid  advance  of  women's 
education  during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Dr.  Martha  Carey  Thomas.  The  student  body  of 
Bryn  Mawr  and  the  leading  educators  in  the 
United  States  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
little  white-haired  lady,  aged  by  years  of  striving 
with  her  "fiery  imagination,  keen  brain,  and 
imperious  will"  to  make  Bryn  Mawr  the  out- 
standing college  it  is  today.  She  herself  made 
what  she  called  "perhaps  my  last  speech."  It  was, 
indeed,  her  last  speech.  One  month  later  — 
Tuesday,  December  3  —  she  quietly  passed 
away. 

We  college  girls  who  take  higher  education 
almost  as  a  birthright  rarely  remember  those 
whose  life-work  was  the  creation  of  this  birth- 
right. There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
when  educating  oneself  was  in  itself  a  career 
for  a  woman.  A  glance  at  the  life  of  Dr.  Thomas 
helps  to  bring  to  us  real  appreciation  of  our 
educational  opportunities. 

Martha  Carey  Thomas,  destined  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  education,  was  descended  from 
pioneers,  families  who  first  settled  in  America 
as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr. 
James  Carey  Thomas  and  his  wife,  children  of 
the  earlier  settlers,  made  their  home  in  Balti- 
more, where  the  physician  had  a  flourishing 
practice.  To  them  on  January  2,  1857,  was  born 
the  daughter  whom  they  christened  Martha 
Carey. 

She  was  one  of  four  children,  all  girls,  but 
early  in  life  she  began  to  stand  out  as  the  unusual 
one.  While  yet  very  young,  she  was  burned 
painfully  and  crippled  so  severely  that  she  was 
incapacitated  for  seven  years,  and  left  for  life 
with  an  awkward  limp.  The  inactivity  which 
this  accident  forced  upon  her  increased  a  pre- 
ternatiural  interest  in  books  and  studies.  She  read 
insatiably,  was  greedy  to  absorb  all  the  learning 
that  she  could  reach.  Her  father,  a  well-edu- 
cated man,  fortunately  appreciated  her  desires 


and  moreover  could  afford  to  help  her.  Carey  I 
attended  the  Baltimore  Friends'  School,  and  pre-  ' 
pared  for  higher  education  at  the  Granger  Place  j 
School  in  Canandaigua,  New  York.  i 

At  eighteen  she  had  studied  enough  to  be  j 
admitted  to  Cornell  as  a  junior.  There  she  took  1 
up  life  as  a  student  in  Sage  College,  the  first  j 
girls'  dormitory  on  campus,  which  housed  at  j 
that  time  about  ten  eager,  ambitious  girls.    Co-  I 
education  was  still  new,  and  the  students  were  \ 
thrilled    with    their   opportunity    and    glad    to  ] 
receive  the  few  advantages  they  had.  There  was  | 
no  music,  no  theatre,  and  almost  no  library.  | 
They  found  their  own  interests.  Each  day  after  ] 
a  round  of  climbing  the  bare  wooden  stairs  to  : 
sit  in  class  rooms  hopefully  heated  with  coal ; 
stoves,  they  gathered  together  in  one  of  the  girls' 
rooms,  and  chattered  as  college  girls  always  do. 
A  fellow  student,  Florence  Kelley,  mentioned  | 
years  later  the  torrents  of  comment  and  argu-  : 
ment  with  which  Froude's  life  of  Carlyle  was 
read,    and    their    enjoyment    of    Swinburne's  i 
poetry.  No  doubt  they  spoke,  too,  of  their  ambi-  \ 
tions,  their  careers,  which  were  something  mar- 
velously  new.  One  can  imagine  Miss  Thomas  | 
always  leader,  or  at  least  a  dominant  figure  in ' 
any  group,  calmly  announcing  her  intentions  to  : 
continue  study  after  college,  abroad  in  France  1 
and  Prussia,  picturing  the  countries  she  intended 
to  see  in  reality,  and  vowing  to  explore  each  ; 
field  of  knowledge  which  attracted  her.  And  ■ 
then  perhaps  she  told  them  that  she  meant  to 
teach  other  girls,   and  inspire   them   with   the  | 
same  love  of  learning  which  had  fired  her.  ! 

Although  this  companionship  was  pleasant,  | 
they  also  shared  friendships  with  the  young  men 
students;  for  around  the  dinner  table,  where 
the  male  guests  had  been  invited,  there  grew  up 
many  gay,  friendly  associations.  After  school 
hours,  they  danced  and  picnicked  together,  and  ' 
took  rides  into  the  country. 

For  two  years  Carey  Thomas  joined  in  the  i 
college  life  with  that  wholehearted  enthusiasm  j 
which  characterized  her,  and  at  twenty  she  was 
graduated  from  Cornell.  One  long  step  in  her  ■ 
education  had  been  climbed,  and  she  was  looking  ' 
ahead  to  many  more.  Her  next  objective  was  to  \ 
study  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Her  father,  a  trustee,  , 
was  willing  to  bring  his  influence  to  her  aid;  and  i 
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by  a  special  vote  of  the  trustees,  she,  the  first 
woman  student,  was  allowed  to  enter  the  grad- 
uate department  of  Greek,  with  one  restriction 
— she  could  not  attend  lectures.  Determined 
that  such  an  obstacle  should  not  stop  her,  she 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  on  the  lectures, 
shielded  by  a  screen  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
This  privilege  was  granted  her. 

In  spite  of  her  determination  to  make  this  a 
serious  undertaking,  probably  no  one  appre- 
ciated the  ridiculous  in  this  procedure  more  than 
Miss  Thomas.   One   can  imagine   the   students 


laugh  with  the  young  men,  or  did  she  maintain 
her  seclusion  with  a  quiet  smile?  Certainly,  be- 
sides serious  work,  there  must  have  been  many 
quiet  smiles  for  the  young  lady  behind  the 
screen,  during  the  time  she  studied  at  the  college 
in  this  way.  After  a  year,  however,  she  decided 
to  leave  Johns  Hopkins. 

She  next  turned  to  Europe  for  study  in  older 
and  slightly  more  liberal  universities.  The  sec- 
ond woman  to  study  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, she  was  the  signal  for  alarm  to  the  Prussian 
government;  Chancellor  Bismarck  was  against 


filing  into  the  room,  staring  at  the  screen,  with 
muffled  comments  and  laughter  just  loud 
enough  to  tantalize  the  ear  of  the  new,  hidden 
student.  Apparently  the  authorities  were  guard- 
ing against  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  slim 
young  girl  in  dark  tailored  clothes  with  her  firm 
young  face  under  its  smooth  cap  of  auburn  hair, 
still  thick  but  now  pulled  straight  back  and 
tightened  in  a  very  dignified  little  knot.  But  all 
must  have  felt  a  slight  restraint,  a  new  presence 
in  the  familiar  class  room.  How  the  professor 
must  have  guarded  himself  to  keep  his  eyes  from 
wandering  to  the  plain,  respectable  screen  in  the 
far  corner,  as  he  lectured  with  perhaps  more 
care  and  enthusiasm,  or  perhaps,  if  he  was  in- 
clined toward  prejudice,  with  special  intent  to 
bewilder  his  new  pupil.  If  the  lecturer  chanced 
to  tell  an  amusing  story,  was  Carey  allowed  to 


this  presumption  —  and  on  the  part  of  a  for- 
eigner. The  American  ambassador  came  to  her 
defense,  managed  to  soothe  the  irate  authorities, 
and  there  she  studied  for  three  years.  Greek, 
English,  and  Teutonic  Philology  occupied  most 
of  her  time  and  study.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
Bismarck  still  was  opposed  to  giving  the  young 
American  woman  a  degree,  and  nothing  could 
move  him.  Disappointed  but  determined,  she 
went  to  Gottingden,  only  to  be  refused  again. 
Finally,  Zurich  University  in  Switzerland  agreed 
to  grant  her  a  degree  if  she  could  pass  their 
examinations.  The  examination  was  a  wholly 
frightening  and  impressive  ceremony.  The  ex- 
aminers and  the  student  met  in  full  dress  and 
solemnly  carried  on  the  questioning  orally.  For 
three  hours  Carey  sat,  outwardly  assured  and 
thoroughly    dignified    in    her    formal    apparel, 
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answering  with  amazing  intelligence  and 
thoughtfulness  the  questions  of  her  learned 
interrogators.  Finally  the  ordeal  was  over.  Her 
thesis,  a  discussion  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,  was  read,  and  with  due  solemnity  and 
respect,  they  awarded  her  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
summa  ctim  laiide. 

Successful  at  kst  and  delighted  with  her 
accomplishment,  she  set  out  for  Italy,  passing 
on  her  way  through  Avignon  and  there  meet- 
ing a  former  schoolmate,  Florence  Kelley. 
Before  long  Miss  Thomas  was  back  at  her 
studies,  and  for  one  year  she  studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  the  College  de  France. 

After  this  short  sojourn  in  Paris,  she  sailed 
for  home.  Returning  thoroughly  prepared  as  an 
educator  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she  found 
that  already  there  was  a  strong  movement  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Dr.  Taylor  was 
planning  to  establish  Bryn  Mawr  College.  He 
asked  Miss  Thomas'  advice  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  should  be  made  a  branch  of  Johns  Hopkins. 
She  was  against  the  arrangement,  and  finally  it 
was  decided  to  make  Bryn  Mawr  an  independent 
college.  When  the  first  classes  met  in  1885, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Rhoads,  Carey 
Thomas  was  professor  of  English  and  Dean. 
The  college,  very  small  and  exclusive,  planned 
from  the  first  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
standards.  In  four  buildings  on  the  lovely 
campus,  located  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  the 
first  forty  students  gathered  together  to  live  and 
study.  From  the  first.  Dr.  Carey  Thomas  cen- 
tered her  life  in  the  college.  It  was  she  who 
selected  the  faculty,  drew  up  the  curriculum, 
and  insisted  on  rigid  entrance  requirements. 
From  the  very  beginning  she  was  determined 
that  only  students  serious,  able,  and  absorbed  in 
their  studies  should  attend  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Clever 
babies,  she  said,  were  predestined  for  Bryn  Mawr 
in  their  cradles.  The  faculty  were  held  to  the 
same  high  standards  as  were  the  students.  Excel- 
lent instructors  were  engaged  and  required  to  do 
graduate  work.  The  college  was  to  be  outranked 
by  no  other  woman's  college,  and  it  is  not,  even 
today. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  well-fitted  for  organizing 
the  new  college.  She  had  all  the  ability  and 
dauntless  spirit  which  had  been,  traditionally, 
held  a  masculine  monopoly,  but  she  "had  very 
little  reverence  for  the  male  as  male."  She  was 
entirely  free  from  sentimentality  and  sensi- 
tiveness. 

By  1894,  Dr.  Thomas  had  made  herself  the 
very  heart  of  the  college;  and  when  the  Presi- 


dent retired,  she  succeeded  him.  In  this  respon- 
sible position  she  became  an  indomitable  leader. 
There  was  a  driving  force,  a  sureness  of  purpose 
and  method  of  attack  in  Dr.  Thomas'  character, 
that  gave  her  a  brisk,  quick  air  even  in  social 
gatherings.  One  acquaintance  said  that  when  she 
entered  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  hindrance  of 
her  limp,  one  seemed  to  feel  a  new  current  in  the 
air,  a  swift  eddy  arising  from  apparently  no- 
where. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  with  her  person- 
ality, her  readiness  to  accept  any  worthy  new 
project,  that  in  1916  she  was  charged  with 
"autocratic  and  arbitrary  dealings"  with  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  as  the  result  of  some  changes 
made  between  1912  and  1916.  During  these  four 
years,  she  carried  on  what  she  called  a  house 
cleaning.  The  lecture  system  was  scrapped,  big 
classes  broken  up  into  sections,  more  discussions 
and  written  work  instituted.  There  had  arisen, 
too,  the  problem  of  students'  cutting  classes, 
their  attention  claimed  by  other  interests.  A  cut 
rule  was  therefore  made;  and  after  it  had  been 
enforced  for  some  time  and  improvement 
shown,  the  responsibility  was,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, given  to  students.  The  result  was  much 
better  feeling  between  students  and  faculty. 
One  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  made  matters 
difficult  and  unpleasant  by  giving  publicity  to 
the  complaints  of  members  of  the  faculty  while 
reconstruction  was  going  on.  Dr.  Thomas  was 
angered  by  the  unfair  personal  criticism,  and  in 
justifying  herself,  she  declared  that  she  felt  the 
professors  as  well  as  the  president  should  take 
responsibility  in  maintaining  the  high  standards 
of  the  college.  j 

The  trouble  was  soon  forgotten,  however,  and  j 
Dr.  Thomas'  work  and  character  were  by  no  i 
means  minimized.  In  fact,  during  the  following  \ 
years  she  received  various  degrees  from  Johns  j 
Hopkins,  Swarthmore,  the  University  of  Pitts-  : 
burgh,  Brown,  and  Goucher.  In  1919  the  French  : 
government  made  her  an  Officier  de  I'Instruction  \ 
Ptiblique.  In  1920  she  added  to  her  prestige  by  ■ 
founding  the  Bryn  Mawr  School  for  women  I 
workers,  which  received  praise  from  everyone. 

Two  years  later  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  she 
retired.  After  so  many  years  of  steady  work,  ] 
she  was  richly  deserving  of  a  vacation,  and  the  i 
summer  after  her  retirement  she  sailed  for  \ 
Europe  and  the  East.  For  a  while  she  lived  in  a  j 
villa  on  the  Bosphorus.  Then  she  traveled  in  ' 
Ceylon  and  India,  and  later  motored  through  j 
France.  ! 
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When  in  her  own  country,  Dr.  Thomas  Hved 
in  the  deanery  on  the  Bryn  Mawr  campus,  but 
upon  her  retirement  she  made  her  winter  home 
in  the  Belgravia  in  Philadelphia,  and  summered 
in  her  home  at  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pennsyl- 
vania, always  living  alone  except  for  her  per- 
sonal maid.  But  Bryn  Mawr  was  her  real  home. 
Retired,  but  honored  with  the  title  of  President 
Emeritus  of  Bryn  Mawr,  she  frequently  visited 
there  to  speak  to  the  students,  or  meet  with  her 
old  friends.  Although  during  her  active  life  she 
entered  now  and  then  into  politics  on  the  behalf 
of  women's  rights  and  of  peace,  most  of  her 
time,  most  of  her  energy,  experience,  and 
knowledge,  and  all  of  her  heart  went  into  the 
establishment   of   Bryn   Mawr.    It   was    fitting, 


then,  that  she  should  live  to  see  the  college  begin 
its  fifty-first  year,  standing  in  an  unassailable 
high  position  among  women's  colleges,  that  she 
should  formally  receive  tribute  from  con- 
temporary educators  just  before  her  death. 

A  month  after  the  college's  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary she  quietly  passed  away.  She  had  awakened 
at  six  complaining  of  illness;  within  an  hour  she 
had  died.  Dr.  Thomas'  many  friends  were 
shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  her  death,  for  until 
the  last  she  had  been  active,  driving  to  the 
college  the  day  before. 

She  had  been  working  on  an  autobiography 
of  the  seventy-nine  years  which  she  would  have 
attained  on  January  2,  1936.  But  death  stole 
softly  upon  her,  bringing  an  end  to  a  life  lived 
intensely  and  purposefully. 


SONNET 

The  Chants  for  death  are  far  more  beautiful 

Than  feast  day  carols  in  their  pulchritude. 

Deep  is  the  pain  of  a  dismated  gull, 

Who  like  a  thoughtful  man  sips  solitude, 

Becoming  through  his  loneliness  a  whole. 

We  know  that  sorrow's  slender  purging  fire 

Reveals  the  choicest  secrets  of  a  soul 

And  lifts  its  acts  to  those  of  free  desire. 

Desolate,  lone  humanity  makes  grief 

Seep  from  a  heart  that  shuns  it  at  its  play. 

That  funerals  make  m^arriages,  though  brief, 

Is  so,  but  not  thus  with  a  holiday. 

For  laughter  is  oft  not  immaculate 

And  main's  self  stands  true  confronted  with  fate. 

EMILY  WORKS. 
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DOCTOR  ZIBEON 


By  CAROLYN  SMITH 


Doctor  Zibeon  folded  his  narrow  bed  up  into 
the  wall.  He  piled  up  the  few  dirty  dishes  on 
the  littered  table,  removed  them  to  the  cabinet, 
and  closed  the  doors  upon  them.  With  little 
effort  he  had  erased  all  domestic  traces  from  his 
office.  Usually  old  Zibeon  made  the  transforma- 
tion more  carefully,  but  this  Friday  morning  he 
was  anxious  to  be  at  his  typewriter  before  his 
few  patients  began  to  arrive. 

Every  Friday  night  for  three  months  old 
Zibeon  had  walked  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
northbound  train,  and  every  night  he  had  put 
on  the  train  a  long,  mannish  envelope.  The 
Socialist  Weekly  had  returned  all  of  Zibeon's 
articles  but  one;  last  week  that  one  had  been 
printed.  Since  then,  Zibeon  had  been  laboring 
to  produce  another  as  good.  It  was  now  Friday 
morning,  and  the  paper  was  but  half  finished. 
He  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  completed  in 
time  to  mail  it  tonight. 

Zibeon's  small  body  bent  double  as  he  lifted 
the  typewriter  to  the  table.  He  stacked  maga- 
zines on  his  chair  so  that  he  might  reach  the 
keys  comfortably.  The  old  model  machine  was 
huge  and  battered,  made  so  that  by  pressing  one 
of  the  end  keys,  the  English  letters  changed  to 
Hebrew. 

Zibeon  pecked  out  a  few  words;  then  ripped 
the  paper  from  the  platen.  He  tried  again,  but 
with  the  same  result.  His  face  became  a  picture 
of  impatience  and  anger,  his  brow  an  unbroken 
line  gathered  into  a  hunched  tuft.  His  usual 
fiery  torrent  of  words  would  not  come;  his 
sentences  were  limp,  not  raging  with  oratory; 
and  his  inspiration  was  dead  within  him.  Why 
had  that  incident  yesterday  drained  his  confi- 
dence in  himself  from  him?  Why  had  it  made 
the  sweet  of  his  success  bitter?  He  could  not 
thrust  the  scene  from  his  mind.  Houston's  big 
shoulders  and  flashing  eyes  were  before  him. 
Again  Houston's  voice  rasped:  "Stick  to  your 
quackery,  old  Jew,  and  let  business  alone.  I'll 
run  my  factory  and  pay  my  men  what  I  please." 


Again  Zibeon  felt  the  sting  of  the  slap  Houston 
had  dealt  him  in  the  face. 

Zibeon  hated  him;  yet  he  feared  him.  Men 
of  power  like  Houston,  Zibeon  had  bitterly  ; 
denounced  in  his  article.  He  was  a  reformer,  not  \ 
because  he  wished  to  set  up  a  new  order  for  the  i 
good  of  common  mankind,  but  because  he  could  j 
give  vent  to  his  personal  hatred  of  the  existing  ; 
order,  the  order  which  had  denied  him  profes-  i 
sional  recognition,  ignored  his  existence,  and  i 
left  him  impoverished.  So  Zibeon  hated  Houston  ■ 
for  what  he  represented  and  feared  him  as  a 
man.  , 

A  sound  of  scratchings  and  chirpings  from 
the  roof  broke  in  upon  old  Zibeon's  efiforts  at 
writing.  It  must  be  late;  the  sparrows  were 
scolding.  Zibeon  reached  up  to  the  shelf  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  and  took  down  a  large  can. 
It  was  a  Monarch  Coffee  can;  on  its  round  sides ' 
a  young  girl  and  a  white-haired  man  smiled  at  ; 
each  other  over  their  cups.  j 

Zibeon  sifted  out  a  pile  of  the  stale  bread 
crumbs  on  a  paper  cake  wrapper.  He  went  out 
of  the  door  labeled  "Doctor  T.  Zibeon,  Eye 
Specialist,"  into  the  hall  and  hurried  up  the 
steep,  narrow  stairs  to  the  roof.  The  sparrows  ; 
were  pacing  impatiently  on  the  wall  when  he  i 
scattered  the  crumbs;  they  flew  down  instantly,  i 

"There,  you  greedy  devils,  eat  it,"  he  rasped. 
If  any  one  had  asked  old  Zibeon  if  he  liked  birds, 
he  would  have  answered  with  a  definite  "No."  ; 
In  fact,  he  was  always  threatening  to  himself  ! 
that  he  would  poison  them  for  keeping  him  i 
awake  at  night,  but  he  always  seemed  to  forget  \ 
to  buy  the  poison. 

Zibeon  rushed  back  to  his  typewriter  only  to  j 
find  that  it  was  too  late  to  work  more.  Morning  j 
had  passed  into  noon.  He  had  a  patient  coming  i 
at  two.  Zibeon  was  frantic;  he  must  finish  the 
article   before   night.    If   the    patient    did    not ! 
require  much  time  and  if  he  could  just  get  his 
mind  off  Houston,  he  might  be  able  to  finish  it.  i 
Zibeon  was   almost   afraid   to   publish   another  { 
article,  for  Houston  would  make  him  account 
for  that  one  too. 

Two  hours  later  a  heavy  knock  rattled  the  i 
door  of  the  ante-room.  A  man  came  in  leading  i 
a  thin,  little  boy  of  about  seven  years  of  age.  \ 
The  child's  dark  hair  accentuated  the  paleness ; 
of  his  face.  The  man  said,  "Good  morning,  doc-  ! 
tor;  the  kid  cries  'cause  his  eyes  burn." 

Zibeon  took  the  child  by  the  hand.  "Let's  put  j 
him  in  the  chair  and  have  a  look  at  them."  i 

The  father  lifted  the  boy  into  the  big,  metal  i 
chair  carefully  and  tenderly.  Zibeon  adjusted ' 
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the  light  over  the  child's  head  and  looked  down 
into  his  eyes.  "Why  he's — how  long  has  he  been 
this  way?" 

"Since  he  was  a  little  kid."  The  father  spoke 
with  an  effort. 

"Haven't  you  ever  tried  to  do  anything  about 
it?"  Old  Zibeon  was  excited.  He  put  a  liquid 
into  the  corners  of  the  child's  eyes  from  a 
dropper.  The  boy  sat  quietly  in  the  chair,  his 


the  materials  for  the  treatment  are  expensive. 
I  don't  have  the  money  to  order  them  myself. 
Is  there  no  way  you  can  get  the  money?" 

The  man  slowly  shook  his  head. 

Zibeon  turned  back  to  his  work  on  the  child. 
He  readjusted  lights  and  mirrors. 

The  child's  father  walked  toward  the  door: 
"I'm  going  out  to  use  a  telephone.  I'll  be  right 
back." 


DOCTOR  ZIBEON 


hands  drooping  over  the  arms  of  it. 

Zibeon  and  the  father  stepped  a  few  feet  from 
the  chair. 

"I've  taken  him  to  every  doctor  in  town. 
They  all  say  it  ain't  much  chance  without  high 
costin'  treatments.  I  can't  get  the  money;  it 
takes  all  I  make  to  live  on.  I  ain't  got  security 
for  a  loan.  Can't  you  help  me,  Doctor?"  The 
man's  eyes  were  moist. 

Zibeon  looked  down  at  the  child  sitting  so 
quietly  in  the  chair.  A  feeling  of  pity  deepened 
in  him  as  he  contemplated  the  tragedy  of  the 
child's  life.  "I'll  do  the  work  for  nothing,  but 


In  ten  minutes  the  man  returned  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  window,  his  back  to  the  room. 

Zibeon  worked  on.  He  wanted  to  determine 
the  cause  and  extent  of  the  child's  aflfliction,  to 
be  absolutely  certain  that  he  could  cure  him. 

The  door  from  the  hall  to  the  ante-room 
opened  quietly.  A  big  man  entered  the  ante- 
room and  sat  just  inside  the  door  on  the  bench. 
Because  of  the  dimness  of  the  ante-room  and 
because  of  the  brightness  of  the  light  about  him, 
Zibeon  could  not  identify  the  man.  But  as  he 
looked,  Zibeon  knew  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 
He  would  know  those  big  shoulders  anj^where. 
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It  was  Hoviston!  Zibeon  could  not  imagine  why 
Houston  had  come.  He  would  not  go  to  see 
what  he  wanted.  But  he  had  to!  Well  he  would 
wait  until  he  finished  with  the  child. 

Zibeon  repeatedly  looked  up  at  the  big,  dim 
figure  in  the  ante-room.  Houston  waited,  quiet 
and  still.  During  one  of  Zibeon's  hidden  glances, 
he  saw  Houston  light  a  cigar.  Zibeon  saw  the 
whole  face  with  its  heavy  features.  He  shud- 
dered involuntarily. 

Finally,  he  called  to  the  child's  father  to  put 
the  boy  on  the  bed  to  rest.  Zibeon  went  out  to 
Houston.  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Beside  Houston's  bulk,  Zibeon  was  a  tiny, 
bent  dwarf.  In  the  dark  room  he  seemed  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  shadows.  From  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  he  saw  the  father  leave  the  child  and 
come  toward  them. 

Houston  puffed  on  his  cigar,  dropped  it  to 
the  floor,  and  crushed  it  out  with  his  foot. 

Zibeon  followed  every  move  Houston  made, 
his  eyes  dwelling  on  the  foot  as  its  weight  came 
down  on  the  cigar  stub. 

"I  want  to  see  you  about  that  matter  of 
Daniels'."  Houston  nodded  toward  the  child's 
father  who  stood  at  a  respectful  distance.  "He 
phoned  me  at  the  office.  Daniels  is  an  inspector 
in  my  plant.  He  says  you'll  do  the  work  on  the 
boy  if  he  can  get  the  money  for  the  medicine. 
How  much  will  it  take?" 

A  sudden  wave  of  relief  surged  through 
Zibeon.  His  imperceptible  quivering  ceased. 
"Three  hundred  dollars  will  cover  it." 

"I'll  send  you  a  check  for  it.  Be  sure  you 
aren't  allowing  yourself  too  much  profit  out 
of  it." 

Blood  rose  to  Zibeon's  face,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

Houston  turned  to  Daniels.  "A  small  amount 
will  come  out  of  your  pay  every  week  until  this 
is  repaid." 


"Thank  you,  sir.  I'll  thank  you  to  my  dying 
day." 

"You'll  get  the  check  tomorrow."  Houston 
went  out. 

Zibeon  and  Daniels  watched  the  child.  He 
stirred.  "Where's  my  bug,  Dad?"  His  father 
reached  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  small 
square  box.  From  it  he  took  a  hard-sheathed 
bug,  to  a  leg  of  which  a  piece  of  twine  was 
tied.  The  bug  he  put  on  the  boy's  shirt  and  the 
string  in  his  hand. 

"What  do  you  have  there?"  Old  Zibeon 
smiled  with  his  voice. 

"It's  a  singing  bug.  Maybe  it'll  sing  for  you. 
Dad  says  its  green  like  grass  and  trees." 

Daniels  lifted  the  child  to  his  shoulder.  "When 
can  we  come  back,  doctor?" 

"Monday  at  ten-thirty.  We  can't  tax  his 
strength,  but  I  want  to  get  to  work  on  him 
right  away." 

"His  mother  will  bring  him  Monday.  Thank 
God  we  found  you,  sir.  If  there's  anything,  any- 
thing I  can  ever  do  for  you  — " 

"Just  bring  him  back  Monday."  Zibeon 
handed  the  man  a  tube.  "Put  a  drop  of  this  in 
the  corner  of  each  eye  when  they  burn." 

The  little  boy  smiled  down  from  his  father's 
shoulder.  He  rubbed  his  finger  on  the  hard, 
green  back  of  the  bug.  "He'll  sing  next  time, 
sure." 

The  door  closed  behind  the  two.  Zibeon  was 
alone  in  the  darkening  room.  A  tenseness  seized 
him.  What  was  it  he  had  to  do?  The  paper!  He 
picked  up  the  half  finished  manuscript  and  read 
a  bit  of  it.  He  flipped  his  fingers  across  it  and 
tossed  it  into  the  waste  basket.  He  did  not  want 
to  write  it. 

A  rustling  and  twitter  came  from  the  roof. 
Old  Zibeon  reached  up  to  the  shelf  and  took 
down  the  coffee  can  of  bread  crumbs.  From 
the  round  sides  of  the  can,  the  young  girl  and 
the  white-haired  man  smiled  down  on  him. 


VISIT 

COBLE  DRUG  COMPANY 

Phone  23933  Cor.  Market  and  Greene  Sts. 

Russell  McFhail,  Hollingsworth.  and 

Sdvra^ts  Catiiies 

5c  to  $3.00 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ALL  TOILETRIES 

Max  Factor,  Evening  in  Paris.Hudnut.CareNome, 
Coty,  Yardley,  Gemey,  Marvelovs 


A  yOUNG  PACIFIST 

The  blood  of  bitterness  has  worn  into  the  bone. 
As  the  bright  bruising  water  eats  away  the  stone. 
"Why  don't  you  dam  it  tip  like  a  deep  still  pool?" 
"I  can't  do  that;  my  breast  is  much  too  small, 
you  fool!" 

SHEILA  CORLEY. 
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Mourning  Does  Not  Become  Electra 


The  fact  that  I  began  Hfe  as  the  child  of  two 
people  whose  names  I  do  not  even  know  could 
perhaps  have  placed  me  in  the  lowest  pigeon- 
hole of  society.  But  it  didn't.  I  had  the  happy 
fortune  of  being  adopted,  given  a  name,  and 
having  my  first  identity  remain  unknown.  Only 
a  few  of  my  most  immediate  friends  know  this 
fact,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  others  guess  it. 
But  in  writing  this  account  of  what  my  foster 
parents  left  me  when  they  died,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  it. 

It  is  chiefly  of  them  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
I  shall  no  longer  use  the  word  "foster,"  for  it 
has  never  been  implied  in  my  relationship  with 
them.  As  I  remember  them  when  I  last  saw 
them,  they  were  both  living  vividly  and  had 
accepted  their  fast  approaching  old  age  with  a 
calm  unrippled  joy.  All  of  us  were  nearly  grown 
up  and  now  they  were  able  to  enjoy  us  without 
the  burden  of  our  tutelage.  It  is  because  of  them 
that  I  no  longer  believe  in  the  actuality  of 
death.  I  did  not  go  to  the  funerals  nor  have  I 
ever  visited  the  graves.  Their  burying  place  is 
well  known  to  me  as  I  have  had  to  attend 
services  for  several  cousins  there  and  the  ceme- 
tery also  served  as  a  playground  after  Sunday 
school.  For  this  I  have  been  severely  criticized 
by  the  neighbors,  but  I  have  learned  that  public 
opinion  of  that  sort  is  beyond  the  pale  of  my 
experience. 

On  my  last  visit  home  four  months  ago,  I 
found  the  house  little  changed.  My  oldest  sister 
was  doing  the  cooking  in  addition  to  attending 
her  art  classes.  The  same  cat  was  leaping  through 
the  chair  rungs  in  the  kitchen  after  imaginary 
mice,  each  plate  was  in  its  familiar  place,  and 
the  copper  pots  from  Germany,  of  which  we 
were  so  proud,  gleamed  as  usual  over  the  stove. 
The  potatoes  had  to  be  fetched  from  the  cellar 
as  always,  sprouting  and  wrinkled.  The  big  gar- 
den sprawled  in  the  same  dear  ungainly  fashion 
and  in  every  room  except  the  kitchen  were 
stacks  of  my  father's  books  just  as  he  had  left 
them.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  expected  them  back 
any  day,  and  yet  there  was  no  effort  apparent 
in  the  immutability  of  things. 

After  a  few  days  I  regained  my  usual  equa- 
nimity, but  I  missed  those  intangible  things  that 


go  with  personalities  in  a  house.  No  longer  was 
there  that  downy  silence  like  falling  snow, 
which  parted  softly  for  the  hourly  clock  chimes. 
It  had  been  the  silence  of  contentment  and  one 
that  had  soothingly  swallowed  the  noises  of 
living.  But  now  the  very  air  was  taut  with  noise- 
lessness.  It  seemed  to  scream  in  my  brain  and 
every  slight  sound  like  the  shade  flapping  or  my 
watch  ticking  were  exaggerated  and  grotesque. 

On  blustering  afternoons  in  December  I  went 
to  walk  in  the  garden,  sometimes  meeting  my 
nine-year-old  nephew,  John,  who  haunted  the 
place  like  a  frostbitten  gnome.  The  death  of  his 
grandparents  had  affected  him  deeply.  Nearly 
always  he  refused  to  come  into  the  house  to  get 
warm,  preferring  to  stay  perched  on  his  favorite 
rock  or  to  collect  sticks  for  the  many  fires  he 
was  always  building. 

"But,  John,  it  is  very  cold.  Next  week  will  be 
Christmas  and  Tanta  Katherine  is  making 
cookies.  Come  on  in  with  me." 

He  would  shake  his  head  and  raise  those  great 
Norwegian  blue  eyes  of  his.  Once  as  I  went  to 
get  the  mail,  I  found  him  standing  on  one  leg 
examining  a  hawthorne  bush  with  his  red  mit- 
tened  hands.  "See,  Louise,  they  will  bloom  soon." 
I  smiled,  relieved  at  his  interest.  On  the  way  to 
the  box  he  asked  me  rather  shyly  if  I  were  really 
Grandma's  little  girl.  Quickly  I  asked  him  what 
had  put  that  idea  into  his  head  and  he  said  that 
once  his  mother  had  mentioned  it  when  she  was 
very  angry.  For  the  moment  I  hated  her  as  I 
had  never  hated  anyone.  She  alone  of  all  the 
members  of  that  entire  family  had  resented  me, 
having  herself  received  a  cool  welcome  upon  her 
marriage  to  my  oldest  brother.  I  saw  no  reason 
why  John  shouldn't  know  the  truth.  He  only 
said,  "But  I  like  you  just  as  well." 

It  was  this  that  made  me  feel  more  knitted 
into  the  lives  of  these  friends.  A  child  is  no  hypo- 
crite. He  does  not  say  such  things  unless  he  feels 
them  —  especially  if  he  be  of  a  race  as  gracious 
as  that  of  Norway. 

But  why  was  it  that  I  did  not  actually  grieve 
overtly?  I  had  no  desire  to  weep  nor  were  my 
emotional  channels  paralyzed.  Indeed  I  missed 
the  bodily  presence  of  my  parents  —  their 
voices,   their  gentle   faces.   But  otherwise   they 
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were  here.  We  children  had  tacitly  decided  to 
accept  it  that  way  except  poor  little  John  who 
was  still  at  an  age  when  sensory  impressions  were 
very  necessary  for  reality. 

My  foster  parents  left  me  nothing  in  the  way 
of  worldly  goods  except  a  few  hundred  books, 
an  old  oak  desk  and  enough  money  in  the  bank 
with  which  to  finish  college.  But  I  had  all  the 
lore  of  Norway  and  all  its  music  running 
through  my  head.  I  had  the  blessed  heritage  of 
not  being  an  ordinary  American,  in  that  Nor- 
way was  my  country  and  that  some  day  I  should 
go  back  there  and  live.  "With  my  father  I  had 
seen  Pavlova  dance  and  had  heard  Paderewski 
play.  He  read  to  me  from  the  Ancient  Mariner 
and  Norse  mythology  when  I  was  ill  or  when  it 
was  too  cold  to  play  outdoors.  He  would  trudge 
two  miles  in  the  snow  for  my  medicine,  never 
forgetting  some  small  gift.  Of  my  mother  I 
had  had  the  hours  of  sweet  companionship  dur- 
ing a  long  weary  illness  in  my  late  childhood. 
As  I  definitely  had  tuberculosis  of  the  throat, 
no  other  children  were  permitted  to  play  with 
me.  During  that  time  she  taught  me  to  sew,  to 
read  her  beautiful  language,  to  cook  and  to  tend 
flowers.  I  was  never  lonely  and,  having  adopted 
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an  adult  point  of  view,  I  learned  the  most  price- 
less of  lessons  —  that  of  amusing  myself. 

They  had  given  me  all  the  mellow  peace  of 
spirit  that  grows  out  of  a  happy  secure  child- 
hood with  plenty  of  parental  love.  Wliat  I  might 
have  had  otherwise  if  I  had  been  left  a  child 
of  the  streets,  I  do  not  wish  to  imagine.  My 
gratefulness  is  very  deep.  Why  should  we  merely 
decorate  the  graves  with  flowers  and  live  in  a 
melancholy  house?  Wouldn't  they  have  rather 
had  us  keep  the  home  as  it  always  had  been? 
Didn't  they  teach  us  to  live  with  true  gentleness 
and  to  always  do  so?  Did  they  not  believe  that 
life  must  go  on  without  the  shackles  of  death? 
I  don't  think  that  we  are  being  selfish  in  this 
attitude,  for  it  is  their  living  that  has  a  meaning 
for  us,  not  their  death. 

Anonymous. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  this  is  an  article  growing  out  of  true 
experience  and  it  is  better  that  I  remain  unknown. 


REINCARNATION 


Sunset  colored  sky, 
Silence,  distance. 
Far-off  birds  fly  — 
Former  existence. 

Music  forgotten  long 
By  memory's  harp. 
What  is  that  song? 
Almost  ....  hark! 

Memory's  strings  are  swept 
By  birds  that  soar. 
The  song  that  slept  — 
I  have  heard  before! 

Sky  of  m-olten  lead 

Meets  a  grey  sea. 

Meet,  and  m^erge,  and  wed  — 

Grey  symphony. 

Fragments  of  fog  on  the  cliff 
Changing  form; 
Wind  and  sky  mist  — 
And  I — reborn? 

I,  who  used  to  live. 
Heard  sea  gulls  cry. 
Saw  other  leaden  seas. 
What  is  it  to  die? 

SYBIL  GtTRLEY. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Things  Long 


By  SHEILA  CORLEY 


Becavise  this  essay  was  conceived  in  a  whirl- 
pool of  rebellion,  I  may  be  excused  for  certain 
naked  truths.  As  it  all  began,  I  sat  in  agony, 
pinned  conscientiously  to  a  library  chair.  Before 
me  was  Shelley's  "Adonais," — a  poem  not  intrin- 
sically unbearable,  but  much  too  long  —  and  an 
Italian  book  abounding  in  such  mouthfuls  as 
"strapicciandosi"  and  "porgendogliele."  The 
agony  above  mentioned  was  born  of  the  lengthi- 
ness  of  the  material  with  which  I  was  dealing. 
At  intervals  my  wrists  would  turn  to  water 
under  the  heaviness  of  the  volume,  and  I  would 
be  tempted  to  pitch  it  lustily  at  the  head  of 
some  unsuspecting  grind.  But  what  I  really  did 
was  to  make  a  noisy  exit  and  to  vent  my  wrath 
on  the  floor  with  unrubbered  heels.  The  rather 
pointless  indignation  had  no  wall  on  which  to 
flatten  itself  other  than  poor  beautiful  dead 
Shelley  and  belaureled  Dante  setting  down  the 
laws  for  Tuscan  Italian. 

But  how  many  other  long  hated  things  exist 
besides  poems  and  foreign  words.  There  are,  for 
example,  the  ghastly  red  bound  editions  of  Scott 
and  Bulwer  Lytton  with  their  tedious  ranks. 
Encyclopedias  may  be  exempt  from  this  cate- 
gory, as  one  really  resorts  to  them  when  the 
omniscient  mind  catches  a  drop  of  humility  and 
goes  to  look  up  something  —  a  fact  so  unique 
in  its  rarity  that  it  dispels  the  gloom  of  a  Vic- 
torian parlor.  Then  there  are  long  dour  noses, 
like  dull  knives  hacking  at  sensibilities;  long 
factory-made  pickles  whose  dillness  chills  the 
very  spine;  long  classes  in  the  technicalities  of 
Latin  grammar,  long  sermons  in  drab  churches 
(oh,  subject  that  fills  to  the  bursting  point  the 
inspirational  pod  with  seeds  to  sow  in  another 
essay!)  ;  long  fences,  gapless  and  built  of  imper- 
sonal iron;  the  long  dining  tables  at  a  certain 
boarding  school,  where  one  ate  lumpy  oatmeal 
and  dutifully  talked  current  events;  too  long 
needles  for  darning,  the  miles  of  words  in  Tol- 
stoy's War  and  Peace;  and  cigarette  holders,  a 
grimace  of  the  savage's  futile  peace  pipe. 

But  length  in  something  shows  a  facet  that 


is  more  desirable;  there  can  be  much  charm  in 
objects  that  are  not  short.  For  example,  a  long 
chord  in  music  stretching  down  the  entire 
gamut  —  a  chord  with  drawn  out  wistf ulness. 
And  I  love  an  eager  queue  before  the  box  office 
of  the  Opera  House,  twisting  itself  around  sev- 
eral city  blocks,  flowing  and  wriggling  in 
impatience  like  an  imprisoned  snake;  long  taper- 
ing hands  and  feet;  raffia-packeted  fiascos  with 
long  thin  necks  rubied  by  the  light  through  the 
wine;  columnar  throats  like  those  Rosetti  loved 
to  paint;  untimed  pauses  in  an  intimate  conver- 
sation; long  grotesque  shadows  cast  by  street 
lamps,  the  bewildering  length  of  a  museum  cor- 
ridor, tall  candles,  and  long  straight  hair  hang- 
ing to  the  hips  —  all  these  are  bound  together 
in  the  beauty  of  having  gone  beyond  the  golden 
medium.  This  medium  is  perfection,  but  as  we 
know  that  perfection  is  merely  theoretical,  we 
are  happy  in  the  outstripping  of  it  and  discon- 
tented in  other  ventures  beyond  it.  Why  this 
is  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say  and  consequently  I 
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must  deal  in  this  essay  with  the  philosophy  of 
length. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  things  we  love  simply 
because  they  are  short.  The  only  physical  feature 
of  the  human  body  that  is  more  pleasing  short  is 
undoubtedly  the  nose,  not  of  course  the  shape- 
less snub,  but  the  type  which  best  fits  Tenny- 
son's description:  "Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of 
a  flower."  And  how  often  are  we  apt  to  say: 

"Give  me  a  short  story  to  read  when  I  am  half 
awake."  Or,  "Short  grace  to  teach  my  child  to 
say  at  table."  And  when  the  child  has  memorized 
the  four  lines,  we  marvel  at  his  sincere  tone  of 
voice  in  repeating  them,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  he  has  learned  through  us  (and  very  pre- 
cociously) that  the  longest  moments  may  be 
shortened  by  living  them  graciously. 

It  is  a  too  obvious  fact  that  these  days  we  are 
not  being  taught  to  be  still.  When  we  have 
appendicitis,  they  give  us  morphine  to  keep  us 
from  restlessness,  and  colleges  persistently  en- 
gage the  services  of  professors  of  the  soporific 
type  to  soothe  us  into  a  lethargy  during  lectures. 
The  hypersensitive  child  is  gently  dosed  to  quiet 
his  sympathetic  nervous  system  so  that  she  may 
not  start  at  every  banging  door.  The  modern 
criminal,  though  infinitely  more  immune  to 
disease  than  his  confrere  of  1700,  would  die 
sooner  of  claustrophobia  if  chained  in  a  dark 
cell.  Mindful  of  this  drawback  of  modern  life 
I  still  love  operas,  concerts,  and  five-act  plays, 
despite  their  three  and  four-hour  durations. 
When  thus  absorbed,  the  spine  does  not  tire  too 
quickly. 

In  The  Longest  Years,  Sigrid  Undsted  writes 
of  a  Norwegian  childhood.  The  book  attracted 
me  by  its  title,  and  amazed  me  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  I  went  through  it.  From  the  ages 
of  one  to  fifteen  the  years  seem  aeons  to  the 
child's  mind.  For  if  they  were  not,  where  did 
he  find  time  to  learn  the  many  things  he  knows? 
Where  did  he  become  acquainted  with  so  many 
people?  Where  did  he  ever  experience  so  many 
reactions  to  things  in  the  world  about  him?  I 
can  remember  being  forced  to  wait  for  a  cer- 
tain present  from  one  birthday  to  the  next.  But, 
I  thought.  Mother,  don't  you  realize  how  many 
seeds  I  can  plant  in  that  year?  How  many  pota- 
toes I  can  eat?  How  many  weaknesses  I  can 
find  in  you  and  other  people?  How  many  times 
I  can  be  punished  in  school  for  day-dreaming 
about  growing  up?  Don't  you  see  how  long  it 
takes  the  seasons  to  change?  I  shall  be  too  old 
then  for  that  doll  on  my  next  birthday.  But 
not  as  old  as  you.  Mother,  although  you  never 


seem  to  grow  older.  You  are  such  a  long,  long 
way  from  me  in  age,  and  the  years  will  be  so 
slow.  And  so  at  eight  I  began  to  be  deeply  puz- 
zled at  the  cryptic  running  of  time,  especially 
when  my  mother  said  that  I  was  growing  up 
so  fast. 

Indeed  we  should  be  queer  creatures  if  all 
our  dimensions  were  short.  We  should  become  a 
cluster  of  round  organisms  peering  with  near- 
sighted eyes  at  other  round  organisms.  There 
would  be  none  of  the  beauty  that  Euclid  looked 
upon.  Should  we  cast  aside  shortness  as  an  evil, 
the  earth  would  be  inhabited  by  tall  neurotics 
who  only  perceived  their  fellows  at  a  great  dis- 
tance and  who  were  not  allowed  to  die  after 
the  normal  span  of  years.  Needless  to  say,  the 
subject  may  be  dismissed,  and  we  can  turn 
thankfully,  if  with  a  twinge  of  nostalgia  back 
to  the  prosaic  world.  It  keeps  us  from  thinking 
too  much. 


A  New  England  Viilase  Church 

On  Thursday's  eve  the  church  bell  rings 
And  calls  the  drowsy  town  to  prayer. 

But  I  must  flee  on  swallows'  wings; 
There's  nothing  for  me  to  do  there. 

The  river  glides  along  its  banks 
With  scarce  a  ripple  on  its  face. 

The  cows  come  home  with  steaming  flanks. 
The  night  has  crouched  about  the  place. 

On  Thursday's  eve  the  organ  plays. 

Its  trembling  sings  beneath  m^y  feet 
As  with  no  words  m^y  still  heart  prays  — 

Ah,  solitude,  it  is  so  sweet. 

HELENA  JANE  CALDWELL. 
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Corners  Strangely^  Dark  and  Quiet 


By  PHYLLIS  MORRAH 


I  have  seen  her  hold  her  hands  up  in  the  moon- 
hght,  and  watch  the  startlingly  white  fingers 
curve  inward  as  if  about  some  precious  thing. 
I  have  seen  her  watch  the  gleam  of  hght  upon 
the  death-hke  paleness  of  the  nails,  turning  them 
so  that  the  faint  half-moons  seemed  to  stand  out 


pliments  of  her  hands  and  the  suavely  cruel  look 
in  her  eyes.  One  thinks  of  gardenia  petals  against 
black  velvet  in  moonlight. 

I  remember  the  night  she  came,  dressed  all  in 
black,  to  my  house  for  the  first  time.  She  had 
paused  at  the  door,  one  hand  resting  on  the 
door  sill.  Only  her  face  and  hands  were  white 
against  the  deep  ebony.  I  remember  thinking, 
in  the  second  I  saw  her  there,  that  countless 
ages   of    blackness   were   laid   in    folds    around 


^  ^  i. 


from  her  fingers.  I  have  seen  her  run  a  fore 
finger  and  thumb  along  the  slender  segment  of 
top  and  palm,  and,  pausing  at  a  knuckle,  go 
on  to  the  end  of  the  nail.  I  have  felt  a  sense  of 
dread  and  fear  when  I  have  looked  at  her  hands: 
so  white;  so  smooth;  so  soft.  I  can  fancy  her 
choking  the  life  from  something,  letting  the 
body  slip  from  her  hands  caressingly.  Then  I 
can  see  her  look  at  her  hands  and  smile  at  their 
whiteness,  their  softness,  and  the  way  the  nails 
curve  over  like  claws.  The  paleness  of  her  skin, 
the  blackness  of  her  lashes  and  hair  are  com- 


ber,  shutting  out  all  else  except  the   paleness 
of  her  face. 

I  remember  how  quiet  the  room  became 
when  she  entered.  I  looked  about  and  saw 
strange  people  sitting  in  my  chairs;  the  strange 
people  took  on  familiar  shape.  It  was  queer  — 
I  had  known  them  all  so  long.  I  glanced  at  her, 
and  a  sort  of  fear  crept  over  me.  She  stood 
beside  the  fireplace  and  seemed  to  gather  up 
the  feelings  in  that  room  and  twist  them  about 
her  fingers.  They  were  as  still  as  death.  Within 
a  while,  I  do  not  know  how  long    (it  seemed 
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that  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  time),  the  room  was 
filled  with  shadows  of  her  being.  The  corners 
were  so  strangely  dark  and  quiet.  I  looked  at 
her  with  something  close  to  terror  and  wondered 
at  the  stillness  of  her  figure. 

Dinner  that  night  I  can  not  remember.  But 
if  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  see  white  fingers  toying 
a  silver  spoon;  white  fingers  around  the  stem 
of  a  glass;  white  fingers  lifting  still,  smooth 
wine  to  her  lips.  After  dinner  we  gathered  in 
the  den,  drinking  our  coffee.  I  saw  her  white 
hands  on  the  cup  and  saucer,  and  I  wondered 
how  it  was  that  I  had  ever  fondled  the  black 
china  so  lovingly.  It  was  a  good  deal  later  that 
we  went  into  the  garden  to  see  the  flowers  in 
the  moonlight.  And  then  suddenly  I  knew  that 
only  evil  awaited  us.  But  go  my  dinner  guests 
would.  It  was  after  we  had  been  there  some 
little  while  that  I  turned,  to  see  her  looking 
at  me,  and  I  noticed  that  one  hand  was  holding 
a  silver-moon  rose.  I  moved  to  keep  the  petals 
from  touching  me.  As  I  looked  up  I  saw  the 


dusky,  smouldering  eyes  and  the  marble  skin. 
I  drew  back  and  a  moment  later  I  found  myself 
running  along  the  path  towards  the  house.  I  did 
not  dare  to  look,  but  I  felt  that  someone  was 
running  swiftly  and  noiselessly  beside  me.  I 
reached  the  door  and  went  into  the  den.  I  sank 
into  a  deep  chair  before  the  fire.  Then  I  looked 
up  to  see  her  standing  in  the  doorway.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  others  came,  and  she  stepped 
aside  to  let  them  pass.  I  turned  to  warm  my 
chilling  hands  and  when  I  looked  again,  I  saw 
her  seated  in  a  chair,  tall-backed  and  black,  and 
her  fingers  were  slowly  plucking  the  petals  from 
a  white  rose.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  even  now, 
when  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can  see  white  fingers 
pulling  white  roses  to  pieces,  letting  the  petals 
fall  upon  something  deeply  black  .... 

I  was  called  to  the  telephone,  and  a  moment  i 
later  I  placed  the  receiver  back  upon  the  hook 
with  a  tremblingjiand.  Death  always  frightens 
me,   particularly  when  it  comes  unexpectedly 
with  so  swift  and  final  a  touch  for  one  I  love.  J 


MASQUERADE 

/  tised  to  write  my  feeble  lines 
With  ease  and  shallow  thrill, 

And  wish  for  some  great  joy  or  pain 
My  empty  rhymes  to  fill. 

But  now,  when  I  have  felt  at  last 
The  pain  for  which  I  waited  long, 

I  drop  my  all-revealing  pen 

And  mask  my  face  and  sing  a  song. 

ELINOR   HENDERSON. 
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Thought  in  the  Night 

/  dreamt  last  night 
I  was  a  bird, 
A  red-breasted  robin 
Inhaling  fragrance 
From  pink-tipped  roses, 
Sticking  sweetness 
Frofn  the  honeysuckle. 

I  awoke  this  morning 

And  retnevibered 

I  had  dreamt 

I  was  a  bird. 

It  was  a  human  being 

Remembering 

What  she'd  dream^t  last  night. 

I  wonder  now 

If  I  am  I, 

A  hum^an  being. 

Who  dream-t  she  was  a  bird, 

Or  if  I  atn  a  bird 

Dreaming  I  am 

A  human  being. 

B.    A.    WORMSER. 
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Diaghileff,  by  Arnold  L.  Haskell  and  Walter 
Norvel,  is  a  book  that  your  reviewer  would 
call  fascinating.  It  is  a  story  of  the  period  of 
the  Russian  ballet  in  the  west,  as  it  developed 
through  the  men  and  women  who  presented  it 
to  the  world,  and  to  speak  of  the  Russian  ballet 
is  to  really  speak  of  Sergei  Pavlovitch  Diaghileff, 
the  man  who  coordinated  and  perfected  it.  The 
story  is  one  which  is  made  up  of  conflicts  and 
fantasy,  involving  the  relations  of  such  exotics 
as  Anna  Pavlova,  Ida  Rubinstein,  and  Nijinski. 
Each  plays  a  great  part  in  the  development  of 
the  ballet,  but  behind  and  over  these  hangs 
the  shadow  of  that  strange,  misunderstood  Rus- 
sian, who  artistically  created  the  work  as  it  was 
given  to  the  west. 

The  legend  of  Diaghileff  is  so  great  that  it 
is  hard  to  discern  the  real  from  the  unreal.  This 
book  is  particularly  valuable  in  that  the  authors 
were  associates  of  Diaghileff  during  his  entire 
career,  and  all  they  have  to  say  is  based  on  fact. 

They  were  able  to  approach  his  attitude  to- 
ward sex,  see  it  in  proportion  to  his  genius,  and 
at  the  same  time,  contradict  unfair  and  untrue 
stories  which  distorted  and  exaggerated. 

The  trend  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  had 
their  roots  in  his  ancestry  and  early  training. 


THE  GRILL 

FAREWELL,  SENIORS!    We've  appreciated 

your  patronage,  and  we're  looking  forward  to 

serving  your  little  sisters  next  year 

FRED  SHOWFETY,  Proprietor 

Phones  9461-9465  DORMITORY  SERVICE 


He  was  a  product  of  the  fabulous  and  cultured 
aristocracy  of  Russia  before  the  World  War.  \ 
He  was  raised  in  the  tradition  of  Russian 
supremacy  and  grandeur.  All  of  his  life  he  re-  • 
tained  the  gracious  manner  of  a  landed  noble-! 
man.  He  had  in  essence  all  necessary  gifts  for  one  i 
of  the  most  romantic  career.  The  floating  of  large  ■ 
spectacular  companies,  an  existence  a'  la  Monte* 
Cristo.  He  could  have  founded  vast  enterprises! 
out  of  nothing;  he  had  the  personality  and  driv-  i 
ing  power  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  both 
of  the  financier  and  of  the  public. 

"Diaghileff's  life  was  not  one  of  active  adven-  ■ 
ture.  It  was  a  life  of  artistic  adventure,  rich, 
in  its  variety,  of  human  contacts.  The  Diaghileff  ■ 
period  abounded  in  interesting  men  and  inter- i 
esting  ideas;  he  was  in  close  contact  with  themi 
all.  This  is  not  the  story  of  the  Diaghileff  ballet,  ^ 
but  of  the  man  himself;  and  the  ballet,  though  i 
it  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life,  i 
was  but  one  manifestation  of  his  creative  ability  | 
— Diaghileff  himself  was  greater  than  his  ballet. 
From  Perm  to  the  founding  of  the  ballet,  and 
from  then  to  Venice,  is  one  direct  evolution  —  \ 
an  investigation  of  the  past,  and  then  an  adven- : 
ture  into  the  future  in  search  of  a  new  aesthetic,  I 
a  continual  reconciliation  of  classicism  andi 
modernity." 

"The  man  has  given  his  name  to  an  entire; 
epoch,  and  in  doing  so  has  been  lost  as  an  indi- '. 
vidual,  so  that  now  his  memory  has  become  thej 
easy  prey  of  every  modern  romantic.  It  is  soi 
painfully  easy  to  add  Nijinski's  Trilby  toi 
Diaghileff's  Svengali.  It  is  far  more  diflScult  to! 
probe  into  the  mind  of  a  master  musician  who! 
never  wrote  or  played,  a  master  painter  whoi 
never  painted,  the  master  dancer  who  never; 
danced  or  devised  the  steps  of  a  ballet." 

PHYLLIS  MORRAH.       ! 
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Winifred  Holt  by:  South  Rronsrc 

The  untimely  death  of  Winifred  Holtby 
leaves  English  fiction  bereft  of  one  of  its  most 
promising  contributors.  Less  than  a  month  be- 
fore her  passing,  Miss  Holtby  had  completed 
her  third  and  greatest  novel,  South  Fading. 

In  the  words  of  Vera  Britain,  long  a  friend 
of  the  author,  "South  Riding,  this  story  of  uni- 
versal values  mirrored  in  local  experience,  is 
not  only  an  achievement  of  the  mind;  it  is  a 
triumph  of  personality,  a  testament  of  the 
author's  tmdaunted  philosophy." 

The  local  government  of  Miss  Holtby's  na- 
tive Yorkshire  forms  an  luiique  background  and 
necessary  motivation  for  her  plot.  Each  chapter 
of  the  book  is  prefaced  by  an  extract  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  South  Riding  County  Council, 
which  emphasizes  with  the  accurate  curtness  of 
such  excerpts  the  particular  problem  that  chal- 
lenges the  ingenuity  and  political  sagacity  of 
the  "city  fathers"  at  a  particular  meeting. 
Routine  business  steps  out  of  its  drab,  monoto- 
nous role  and  becomes  the  lever  that  elevates, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  individual  or  group,  and 
on  the  other  the  steam  roller  that  plys  ruthlessly 
and  relentlessly,  crushing  the  vitals  of  men  and 
women  who  are  little  more  than  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  the  ward-healer. 

The  author  first  draws  the  curtain  and  re- 
veals the  stage  set  and  the  characters  in  their 
respective  places;  then  she  allows  her  audience 
to  go  behind  the  scenes  and  to  follow  her  char- 
acters through  in  the  actual  roles  that  they  play 
as  vital,  emotional  men  and  women.  Many  tiny 
threads  of  human  kindness  wind  round  her  165 
characters,  and  intertwine  their  destinies  to 
prove  what  Miss  Holtby  believed  was  a  funda- 
mental truth  of  human  nature  —  that  "we  are 
not  single  individuals,  each  face  to  face  with 
eternity  in  our  separate  spirits;  we  are  members 
one  of  another." 

The  chief  interest  of  this  novel  of  "seed-time 
and  harvest,  love  and  birth,  decay  and  resurrec- 
tion," centers  around  the  conflicting  philoso- 
phies of  Sarah  Burton  and  Robert  Carne,  the 
man  she  loved,  and  culminates  in  Sarah's  inner 
struggle  between  loyalty  to  her  ideals  and  beliefs 
and  surrender  to  the  promptings  of  her  heart. 

The  fact  that  South  Riding  has  become  a 
best-seller  may  serve  to  stimulate  a  keener 
interest  in  social  problems  and  focus  attention 
on  the  important  f  xmctions  of  local  government. 


Surely  it  must  place  the  memory  of  Winifred 
Holtby  forever  in  the  hearts  of  her  readers  as  a 
true  champion  of  human  justice  and  mercy. 

ELINOR   HENDERSON. 


Trial  Balances,  edited  by  Ann  Winslow,  is  an 
anthology  of  the  works  of  thirty-two  young 
American  poets  accompanied  with  critical  com- 
ments by  older  poets  and  critics  who  voice  the 
attitude  of  the  older  generation.  The  collection 
is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  unique  of 
its  kind  in  that  it  offers  an  insight  into  the  new 
movement  in  American  poetry  —  that  is,  the 
emergence  from  the  post-war  disillusionment. 

These  promising  poets,  men  and  women  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
all  of  college  calibre,  are  not  only  representative 
of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West;  but  are  also  representatives  of  varied 
occupations.  Consequently,  the  themes  and  sub- 
ject matters  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
attitude  from  Abbe's  "Barber"  to  Quinn's  "Pass- 
ing Man,"  from  McQuail's  smug  conservation  to 
Hayes'  frank  radicalism. 

To  balance  this  conglomerate  selection,  the 
critics  are  likewise  equally  distributed  both  in 
back  ground  and  critical  approach.  But  in  every 
instance  the  criticism  is  a  shade  too  glorified  and 
optimistic.  They  look  not  for  flaws  but  for  vir- 
tues; and  as  a  result  rational  judgment  is  ob- 
scured by  enthusiasm. 

None  the  less  six  of  this  young  group  show 
definite  promise  and  skill  —  Alfred  Hayes, 
Muriel  Rukseyer,  Kerlsee  Quinn,  T.  C.  Wilson, 
Elizabeth  Bishop,  and  J.  V.  Cunningham.  And 
standing  head  and  shoulders  above  all  is  Alfred 
Hayes  who  is,  doubtless,  the  most  mature,  the 
most  objective  in  his  survey  of  the  employed 
and  the  unemployed. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  poems  are  technically 
sound  and  the  poets  show  assimilation  of  the 
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methods  employed  by  their  predecessors;  yet 
they  are  distinctly  individual  in  the  treatment 
of  quality,  sound,  form,  and  contemporary 
imagery.  They  lack  the  colorful  imagination  of 
Coleridge  and  Keats,  but  like  Coleridge  and 
Keats  they  are  not  openly  didactic,  but  suggest 
a  moral  purpose  —  to  better  social  conditions 


and  to  make  more  beautiful  American  scenes. 
Although  a  few  of  the  poets  have  adopted  a 
smattering  of  Donne's  mysticism  untinged  by 
subjectivism;  they  all  possess  a  keen  psychologi- 
cal element  and  an  almost  scientific  interpreta-  : 
tion  in  their  intellectual  and  emotional  balance. 

MARIE  SETTE. 


MAISON  JOLINE 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Women 

•  •  • 

A  suit  to  suit  every  occasion 

•  •    • 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  O.  HENRY  HOTEL 


Shoes  For  the  College  Miss 


At  Popular  Prices 


BELL  SHOE  STORE 

221  South  Elm  Street 
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25c  one  or  four  passengers 

Anywhere  in  City 

BLUE  BIRD  TAXI 

DIAL  5112 

No  extra  charge  for  baggage 


Give  Him  a  Portrait  or 

Miniature. 
That  perpetually 
Reflects  your 
Charm  and  Beauty 
As  you  are  at  your  best 

•        • 
Dial  2-0329  for  an  appointment 

The  Flynt  Studio 

228  West  Market  Street 


ODELL'S 

GREENSBORO,  N.C 


'The.  Carolina's  Greatest  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Goods  House" 


For  Better  Photographs 

MANNING  STUDIO 


Teachers  and 

students  are 

invited  to  visit 

our  studios  in 

the  O.  Henry 

Hotel,  and 

transmitter,  atop 

the  Jefferson 

Standard 

Building 
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^i)t  poar  anb  Cattle 

WEST  MARKET  STREET  EXTENSION 

"Greensboro's  Most  Popular 
Sandwich  Shop" 


Sandwiches  With  Special  Dressing 

Barbecue  With  Our  Special  Sauce 

Famous  Boar  and  Castle  Steak  Sandwich 


PHONE  2-0798 
Auto  Tray  Service     •     Dining  Room 


7??  Dlfes&^  Sa^  ^sm4fhCame^ 


Our  tense,  high-strung  way  of  living  strains  digestion. 
Busy  Americans  find  smoking  Camels  a  pleasant  digestive  aid 
that  helps   digestion  to  proceed  smoothly  and  prosperously! 


The  causes  of  upset  stomach  in  our 
daily  life  are  all  too  familiar.  The 
pressure  and  vexation.  The  endless 
demands  and  annoyances.  The  hurry 
and  rush.  Bills— work-responsibil- 
ity—worry  about  the  future.  Strain 
you  can't  see — anxiety  and  tension 
inside.  Digestion  suffers  as  a  result. 
Camels  are  a  positive  aid  in  reliev- 
ing the  effects  of  high-pressure  liv- 


ing. Science  and  common  experience 
agree  that  smoking  a  Camel  is  a 
pleasant  and  effective  way  to  assist 
digestion.  Camels  increase  the  flow 
of  digestive  fluids,  and  no  matter 
how  many  you  smoke  they  never 
get  on  your  nerves. 

From  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos 
you  get  unequaled  flavor.  Because 
they  are  so  mild,  Camels  never  tire 
your  taste  or  jangle  your  nerves. 
Smoke  Camels  during  and  between 
meals  for  a  comforting  lift— 3.  sense 
of  cheer  and  well-being— and  for  di- 
n's sake!  Camels  set  you  right! 


LIGHTNING  SPEED  has  carried  petite  Mrs.  Ethel 
Arnold  {left)  to  the  peak  of  tennis  fame.  Physical 
stamina  depends  greatly  on  digestion.  "I  smoke 
Camels   with   and   after   meals,"   says   Mrs.   Arnold. 


"THIS  BATTERING  RAM,"  says  O.  D. 
Gladwell,  driller,  "is  tough  on  the  digestion. 
I  depend  on  Camels  to  set  me  right." 


OVER  664  PARACHU 
JUMPS.  Joe  Crane  says : "  Ste 
ping  out  into  empty  air  tigh 
ens  my  stomach.  I  naturally  tut 
to  Camels  for  digestion's  sake 


AT  THE  MAYFAIR  ROOM  of  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel  in  Detroit,  Camels  are  outstandingly  popular. 
Paul  Fischer,  whose  genial  touch  adds  a  pleasing 
personal  welcome  to  this  smart  and  exclusive  set- 


ting, has  observed  that  Camels  are  the  favorite  and 
are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity.  "Aglance  around 
our  tables,"  he  says,  "proves  that  those  who  appre- 
ciate quality  have  made  Camels  their  first  choice." 


Codtue^  /c^accoii/ 


Camels  ate  made  from  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBA' 
—Turkish   and  Domestic— than  any  other  popular  t 


